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Enclosure 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


June  23,  1947, 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Director,  Lincoln  Memorial  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Dr.  Warrens 

In  1389,  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Mills  presented  to  the 
United  States  National  Museum  a  cast  of  the  head  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  taken  at  the  White  House  by  Clark  Mills 
about  sixty  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  death. 

We  have  no  information  'whatever  concerning  the 
making  of  this  cast,  and  Mr.  McClure,  Curator  of  the 
Lincoln  Museum  here,  suggested  you  as  a  probable  source 
for  data  as  to  the  reason  and  conditions  under  which  the 
cast  was  made.   Needless  to  say,  we  would  be  very  grateful 
for  any  information  you  would  be  able  to  supply.   The  en- 
closed, addressed  envelope  may  be  used  without  any  payment 
of  postage. 

Very  truly  yours, 


\ 


-E.   Graty 
Assistant   Secretary 


July  1?,  1947 


Hr.  J.  JJ.  Graf 
Smithsonian  institute 
tf.  S.  National  Kuseua 

Hy  dew  Mr.  Graft 

We  are  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
giro  you  information  on  the  Clark  Mills1  life  mask  of  Abraham 
I&n/soln.     We  have  iu-d  nsny  inq uirlee  about  this  laask  daring  the 
ye.ws  Mi  at  no  time  bt*i  ue  b*?oii  able  to  find  a  circle  line  vita 
refer eraa  to  Mr,  Hills'  oonmission  to  nake  this  naak  or  even  the 
date  on  which  it  was  made* 

Our  clipping  files  sre  T^ry  coag>lete,  yet  no 
reference  to  this  rask  do  ve  find  litiich  is  contenoorary  with  the 
ifi&king  of  it*    HoveTer,  we  are  still  <*oing  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  anything  pertaining  to  ii.» 

Tory  truly  yours. 


IA¥/G  Director 

L.A.Warren 


Lincoln  Mask  -  Mills,    Clark 

NEW      YORK      HERALD      TRI 


JXUW      YORK      HER 


LincolnMask,Replica  of  Capital 
Memorial,  Both  on  DisplayHere 


A  bronze  face  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;- cast  from  a  life  mask 
made  on  his  fifty-sixth  birth- 
day, and  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
original  model  for  the  famous 
statue  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  are  among  spe- 
cial exhibits  here  this  week  for 
the  emancipator's  birthday,  to- 
morrow. 

The  bust  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  existence  taken  from 
the  mask  made  Feb.  12,  1865, 
and  has  never  been  displayed 
publicly  before.  It  will  go  on 
exhibition  today  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  bronze  of  the  seated  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln  was  cast  from  the 
original  model,  about  three  feet 
high,  from  which  the  late  Daniel 
Chester  French  carved  the  mar- 
ble statue  in  the  famous  memo- 
rial. It  is  the  property  of  the 
sculptor's  daughter,  Margaret 
French  Cresson,  and  was  placed 
on  view  Monday  at  the  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries,  in  the  sixth 
floor  of  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Mr.  French  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  gallery. 

The  Lincoln  bust  belongs  to 
Clarence  L.  Hay,  a  trustee  and 


research  associate  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology  of  the 
museum.  The  sculptor  was  Clark 
Mills.  The  bronze  was  kept  by 
the  sculptor,  and  then  by  his 
sons,  until  1886,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Hay's  father, 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  one  of  Lin- 
coln's two  private  secretaries. 

An  anthropological  study  by 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology of  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  based  on  measure- 
ments of  the  bronze,  is  con- 
tained in  the  current  issue  of 
"Natural  History"  magazine,  a 
publication  of  the  museum. 

Also  on  exhibit  at  the  museum 
will  be  a  bronze  of  Lincoln's 
right  hand,  made  by  the  sculp- 
tor Leonard  Wells  Volk.  Accord- 
ing to  a  story  attributed  to  the 
sculptor,  the  model  was  made 
the  day  after  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion (June  17,  1860)  and  his 
hand  was  swollen  from  contin- 
ued hand  shaking. 

The  exhibition  for  which  there 
is  no  charge,  will  remain  on 
view  through  Sunday,  March  1. 


COMMISERATING:  Ch.  Fancy  Bor 
of  Torrington,  Conn.,  appears  to  be 
Skye  terrier,  at  Westminster  Show  1 


viously  attained  four  all-breed  best 
in  shows,  one  specialty  and  one 
best  American-bred. 

Beaten  in  the  group  were  the 
Seafren  Kennels'  miniature  poodle, 
Ch.  Braeval  Biscuit,  which  won 
the  Philadelphia  show  two  months 
ago;  Joe  Glaser's  Boston  terrier, 
Ch.  Clasen's  Bit  O'Honey,  Sun- 
day's specialty  show  victor,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  West's  French 
bulldog,  Ch.  Bouquet  Nouvelle 
Ami. 
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The  original  bronze  model  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  being  examined  yesteray  by 
Alfred  Fuller  at   Grand   Central  Art   Galleries,  where  it  has  been  placed  on  public  exhibition 
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JEW  YORK   TIMES,   SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY   12,    1955./ 

Mask  of  Lincoln  Goes  on  View  Today 


i  of  Natural  History 

Bronze  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  owned  by  Clarence  Hay,  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


A  bronze  mask  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  made  from  the  last 
life  mask  of  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident, will  go  on  exhibition  to- 
day at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  The  sitting 
for  the  life  mask,  made  by  the 
sculptor,  Clark  Mills,  took  place 
on  or  near  Lincoln's  fifty-sixth 
birthday  and  about  two  months 
before  he  was  assassinated. 

The  bronze  cast,  the  only  one 
made  from  the  mask,  came  into 
the  possession  of  John  Hay, 
who  was  Lincoln's  private  sec- 
retary and  Secretary  of  State 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is 
now  owned  by  John  Hay's  son, 
Clarence  Hay,  an  honorary 
trustee  of  the  museum. 

A  life  mask  of  George  Wash- 
ington, made  in  October,  1785, 
by  the   French   sculptor,   Jean 


Antoine  Houdon,  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition a^t  the.  Morgan  Library, 
33  East  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
Like  the  Lincoln  mask,  the  fa- 
cial conformation  and  other  de- 
tails are  clear  and  exact.  The 
mask,  which  has  been  rarely 
exhibited,  was  made  by  Hou- 
don as  a  guide  for  a  statue. 

Also  on  view  at  the  Morgan 
Library  are  Walt  Whitman's| 
masterful  memorial  tribute  to 
Lincoln,  "O  Captain!  My  Cap- 
tain!" and  the  poet's  "Ode  to| 
Washington." 

At  Brooklyn  College,  another 
centennial  show  made  up  large- 
ly of  items  lent  by  Charles  E. 
Feinberg  of  Detroit,  a  collector 
of  Whitman  material,  includes 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  cele- 
brated note  to  Whitman  after 
publication  of   "Leaves." 


Cast  of  Lincoln's 
Life  Mask  Displayed 

>  A  CAST  REPLICA  of  Lincoln's  face, 
believed  to  be  one  of  this  country's  earliest 
bronzes,  has  been  on  view  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

The  bronze  is  the  only  metal  cast  made 
from  a  life  mask  made  by  the  sculptor 
Clark  Mills  on  or  about  Feb.  12,  1865, 
Lincoln's  56th  birthday,  two  months  before 
Lincoln's  assassination. 

It  is  an  exact  replica  of  Lincoln's  face 
at  the  height  of  his  career  and  clearly 
shows  every  detail  of  the  beloved  face. 

The  cast  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor's  sons  until  1886  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  John  Hay,  Lincoln's 
private  secretary  and  later  Secretary  of 
State  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  now 
owned  by  John  Hay's  son,  Clarence  Hay, 
through  whose  courtesy  the  cast  was  shown. 
Science  News  Letter,  March  3,  1956 
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'■larch  19,  1965 


Mr.  William  C.  Judge 
58  West  75th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

Your  letter  of  March  6th  addressed  to  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
has  been  received  by  us.  Our  delay  in  answering  was  due  mainly  to  two 
facts;  that  Dr.  McHurtry  was  absent  from  the  office  due  to  the  illness 
of  his  mother,  and  that  we  did  not  have  any  photographs  of  the  Clark 
Mills  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  cur  files. 

We  are  enclosing  with  this  letter  two  copies  of  two  different 
photographs  which  we  have  had  laade  of  our  plaster  copy  by  Avard 
Fairbanks  of  the  Clark  Mills  life  mask.  Also,  we  are  enclosing  some 
photostatic  copies  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  from  our  files. 

You  have  also  requested  that  your  name  be  added  to  our 
Lincoln  Lore  mailing  list.  This  has  been  done  and  we  are  enclosing 
the  March  issue . 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  make  a  clay  copy  of 
this  life  mask,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 


Miss  Helen  C.  Stemen 
Secretary 

h/s 

enc. 


CLAHK    STREET    BRIDGE,    1836 


Telephone  Michigan  2-4600 


CHICAGO    HISTORICAL,    SOCIETY-   North  Avenue  and  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 

Andrew  MoNally  III,  President  ■  Theodore  Tieken,  1st  Vice-President  ■  James  R.  Getz,  2nd  Vice-President  ■  Gardner  H.  Stern,  Treasurer  •  Paul  M.  Angle,  Secretary 


Clement  M.  Silvestro,  Director 


December  17,  1969 


Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

Why  don't  you- -how  often  I  have  heard  that? 

The  enclosed  partial  letter  and  miscellany  will 
show  what  I  am  talking  about:   Clark  Mills  and  his  life 
mask  of  Lincoln,  How  many  were  made?  Plaster?  Bronze? 
Who  owns  them?  Provenance?  Auction  and  sales  records? 
"Just  the  thing,*'  said  I  to  myself  after  several  hours 
of  search,  "for  Mr,  McMurtry  to  undertake, *• 

Nothing  like  asking  someone  else  to  do  your  work 
for  you.  But  maybe  you  are  running  out  of  subjects. 
If  you  have  done  this  before,  and  I  missed  it  (bless 
your  indexes),  the  information  would  be  out-of-date 
by  now.  I  am  trying  hard,  but  those  are  the  only  rea- 
sons I  can  think  of  for  your  getting  to  work  on  the 
matter. 

Then  there  is  the  Volk  mask,  of  course,  but  just 
now  no  one  is  asking  about  it.  You  could  let  that  go 
until  later. 

Greetings: 


(Miss)  Margaret  Scriven, 


Mr,  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


yLu^«*jT><X<*-fJi 


K, 


Csu-^^ 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Bowen  Blair;  John  Jay  Borland;  Harold  H.  Corbin,  Jr.;  Emmett  Dedmon;  James  R.  Getz;  Willard  L.  King;  Andrew  McNally  III;  Mrs.  C.  Phillip  Miller; 
Bryan  S.  Reid,  Jr.;  Gilbert  H.  Scribner,  Jr.;  Alfred  Shaw;  Harold  Byron  Smith,  Jr.;  Hermon  Dunlap  Smith;  Gardner  H.  Stern;  Theodore  Tieken;  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Wrigley 


Chicago  historical,  society  Mr,   R,   Gerald  McMurtry 

Page  2 


Enclosed  are  oddments  concerning  the  Clark  Mills 
life  mask  of  Lincoln.  Perhaps  none  of  this  is  new  to 
you,  A  long  biography  of  Mills  in  the  DAB  does  not 
mention  the  mask, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  how  many  copies  were 
made,  how  many  in  plaster,  how  many  in  bronze.   If  Mr. 
McMurtry  has  investigated  this,  the  information  escapes 
me  (I  am^Eo^^write  to  him).  Here  is  a  knocked- together 
list,  some  from  you,  some  from  Mr,  Angle,  and  some  from 
printed  sources.  The  more  I  look,  the  more  confused 
I  get. 

1  -  Chicago  Historical  Society 

2  -  Lincoln  Museum ,  Washington- -  *'  • » . long  owned  by 

the  late  John  Hay,.,,"  [Wilson,  Rufus,  R, 
Lincoln  in  Portraiture.   N.  Y, ,  1953,  p.  263] 

3  -  Smithsonian  Institution  (bronze) 

4  -  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

5  -  Wadsworth—your  name;  Mr.  A.  says  some  family 

connection  with  John  Hay 

6  -  Ford- -didn't  I  get  this  from  you? 

7  -  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

8  -  Illinois  State  Historical  Society- -Mr.  A,  says 

the  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn.  copy  would  be  there 

Our  museum  curator  remembers  that  a  private  person 
in  San  Francisco,  name  something  like  Palraatier,  offered 
a  Mills  mask  for  sale  last  year  for  $2,500,  John  Hay's 
bronze  at  $4,000  is  an  association  piece,  but  maybe  we 
can  assume  that  the  plaster  ones  were  made  before  the 
bronze  ones,  if  that  means  anything. 


CHICAGO  historical  SOCIETY    LIFE  MASK  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN    Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

by  Page  3 

Clark  Mills   December ,  1969 

"Clark  Mills  also  is  said  to  have  made  a  life  mask  of 
Lincoln  in  February,  1865.   It  looks  so  gaunt  and  haggard 
it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  death  mask.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Mills  says  that,  'The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  making  busts,  and  he  invented  a  method  of  putting 
plaster  on  the  face  of  the  subjects,  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  the  truthfulness  of  his  casts.'** 

[Lincoln  Lore.   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  No.  140,  Dec.  14,  1931.] 

MILLS  LIFE  MASK 

nA  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  by  Clark  Mills  about 
two  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  President  and 
later  cast  in  bronze  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  for  the 
first  time  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  The  study  once  in  possession  of  John  Hay  was  loaned 
to  the  museum  by  Clarence  Hay,  a  son  of  Lincoln's  secretary.*' 
[Lincoln  Lore,  no*  1249,  March  16,  1953.] 

ANOTHER  LIFE  MASK  IS  TAKEN 

"Lincoln  was  56  years  old  when  the  sculptor  Clark  Mills 
took  his  life  mask.  Mills- -according  to  a  description  of 
his  method- -encased  Lincoln's  head  in  a  tight  cap  and  then 
spread  the  plaster  over  the  face,  leaving  only  a  small 
space  open  under  the  nostrils.  When  the  plaster  hardened 
he  asked  the  President  to  twitch  his  face  muscles,  which 
made  the  plaster  fall  off  from  the  skin.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure lasted  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

The  anthropologist  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  in  examining  the 
mask,  pointed  out  that  the  prominent  feature  of  Lincoln's 
face  was  its  'great  breadth,  emphasized  by  the  jutting 
arch  of  his  cheek  bones.'   It  was  because  of  this  that  his 
cheeks  below  seemed  to  look  hollow,  giving  him  a  cadaverous 
look. 

Lincoln's  face  was  described  by  his  law  partner- biographer 
William  Herndon  in  this  way:   'The  cheek  bones  were  high,  sharp 
and  prominent;  his  jaws  were  long,  up-curved  and  massive,  looked 
solid,  heavy  and  strong;  nose  large,  long  and  blunt,  a  little 
awry  toward  the  right  eye;  chin,  long  sharp  and  uncurved;  face 
long,  narrow,  sallow  and  cadaverous •••ears  large  and  jutting; 
lower  lip  thick,  hanging  under-curved  or  down-curved;  little 
gray  eyes. ' 
A  Graphic  description.*' 

[Lorant.  Stefan.  Lincoln,  A  Picture  Story  of  His  Life, 
Rev.  &  enl.  ed.,  NVY. ,  Norton,  1969.  p.  240-241.  There 
is  a  full-page  black  &  white  photo  of  the  Mills  mask,  and 
six  different  views  of  it  on  the  next  page.  Courtesy  of 
Clarence  L.  Hay.  Photos  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. ] 


Chicago  historical  society  Mr.   R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
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'"Because  of  the  sunken  eyes  and  cadaverous  cheeks,  the 
second  life  mask  of  Lincoln,  made  in  February,  1865,  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  death  mask.  The  sculptor  Clark  Mills 
made  the  plaster  mask  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  one- fourth 
of  the  time  which  Volk  had  required  in  i860.  Mills  first 
put  a  tight  cap  over  Lincoln's  hair,  then  spread  wet 
plaster  over  his  entire  face  and  greased  whiskers.  He  left 
only  the  nostrils  open.  After  the  plaster  hardened,  he 
told  the  President  to  move  his  facial  muscles.  As  the 
plaster  worked  loose,  pieces  fell  and  the  sculptor  caught 
them  in  a  towel,  later  reuniting  them  in  the  privacy  of 
his  studio." 

[Hamilton,  Charles,  and  Lloyd  Ostendorf.  Lincoln  in 
Photographs. . . .   Norman,  Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  1963,  p. 232. 
Picture  of  bronze  casting  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  a  portrait  of  Clark  Mills,  Washington  sculptor.] 

On  the  following  page  (233)  are  four  views  of  Clark's 
life  mask,  now  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  Washington,  and 
this  text: 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  WAR,  explained  John  Hay,  who 
once  owned  Mills'  original  cast,  had  entirely  al- 
tered Lincoln's  face:  "This  change  is  shown  with 
startling  distinctness  by  two  life-masks-the  one 
made  by  Leonard  W.  Volk  in  Chicago,  April,  1860 
[page  64  above],  the  other  by  Clark  Mills  in 
Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  first  is 
of  a  man  of  fifty-one,  and  young  for  his  years. 
The  face  has  a  clean,  firm  outline;  it  is  free 
from  fat,  but  the  muscles  are  hard  and  full;  the 
large  mobile  mouth  is  ready  to  speak,  to  shout, 
or  laugh;  the  bold,  curved  nose  is  broad  and 
substantial,  with  spreading  nostrils;  it  is  a 
face  full  of  life,  of  energy,  of  vivid  aspiration. 
The  other  is  so  sad  and  peaceful  in  its  infinite 
repose  that  the  famous  sculptor  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  insisted,  when  he  first  saw  it,  that  it 
was  a  death-mask.  The  lines  are  set,  as  if  the 
living  face,  like  the  copy,  had  been  in  bronze; 
the  nose  is  thin,  and  lengthened  by  the  emaciation 
of  the  cheeks;  the  mouth  is  fixed  like  that  of  an 
archaic  statue;  a  look  as  of  one  on  whom  sorrow 
and  care  had  done  their  worst  without  victory  is 
on  all  the  features;  the  whole  expression  is  of 
unspeakable  sadness  and  all- sufficing  strength. 
Yet  the  peace  is  not  the  dreadful  peace  of  death; 
it  is  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 


Chicago  historical,  societt  Mr.   R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
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Appended  just  for  fun:   AUCTION  PRICES  1914. 

"Mills  life  mask,  auction  of  Major  Wm.  H.  Lambert, 
Anderson  Galleries,  N.Y.   Bronze  cast,  not  signed, 
but  with  inscription  of  the  top,  'Abraham  Lincoln,  1865 
$125.00." 

[ Lincoln  Lore,  no.  1566,  p.  2.] 
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Acquisition  Notes 

The  first  cast  made  from  Clark  Mills'  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  recently  been  received  through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Clarence  L. 
Hay,  the  son  of  John  Hay,  one  of  President  Lincoln's  personal  secre- 
taries.  The  bronze  cast,  made  expressly  for  John  Hay  in  1886,  will  be 
housed  in  the  Rare  Book  Division.   Letters  and  a  statement  of  authentica- 
tion from  the  sculptor's  son,  Theodore  A.  Mills,  accompanied  the  bequest. 
The  latter,  dated  May  26,  1886,  reads:   "The  cast  of  President  Lincoln 
which  I  have  this  day  conveyed  to  Mr.  John  Hay  was  taken  by  my  father  the 
late  Clark  Mills  from  the  head  of  the  President  thirty  dayes  (sic)  be- 
fore his  death,  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  copy  has  been  made  from  it 
except  the  one  made  by  me  last  week."  This  was  written  here  in  Washing- 
ton presumably  in  the  Hay  residence  at  Mr.  Hay's  request,  on  stationery 
imprinted  800  Sixteenth  Street,  Lafayette  Square.   A  few  weeks  later  on 
June  15,  1886 ,  Theodore  Mills'  brother,  T.  F.  Mills,  volunteered  the 
further  statement  that  he  assisted  his  father  in  making  the  original 
cast  sixty  days  before  the  President's  death.   On  this  evidence  Stefan 
Lorant  in  his  Lincoln:  A  Picture  Story  of  His  Life  (New  York,  1957) , 
states  that  the  cast  was  probably  taken  during  the  second  week  in  Febru- 
ary, when  Lincoln  was  approaching  his  56th  birthday.   Lorant 's  book  re- 
produces this  very  copy  of  the  bronze  cast  on  pages  222  and  223  and  shows 
the  life  mask  in  seven  positions .  A  later  cast  was  made  from  the  origi- 
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nal  life  mask  and  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1889, 
where  it  still  remains . 

In  196l  the  late  A.  Conger  Goodyear  presented  the  Library  with  still 
a  later  casting  from  the  Mills  life  mask,  but  much  of  the  detail  has 
been  lost;  the  top  of  the  skull  is  engraved  "Abraham  Lincoln,  I865." 

Mr.  Hay's  bequest  was  accompanied  by  a  gift  from  his  widow  of  a 
bronze  cast  of  President  Lincoln's  right  hand  holding  part  of  a  broom 
handle.  At  the  wrist  is  the  statement  that  this  cast  was  copyrighted 
by  the  sculptor,  Leonard  W.  Volk,  in  1886,  and  it  was  made  from  "the 
first  replica  of  the  original  made  at  Springfield  Illinois  the  Sunday 
following  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  i860." 

These  interesting  memorabilia  of  President  Lincoln  have  been  placed 
in  the  Rare  Book  Division  with  the  Alfred  Whital  Stern  Collection  of 
Lincolniana.   The  Stern  Collection  contains  bronze  casts  of  both  hands 
of  Lincoln  without  any  copyright  notices,  and  the  life  mask  as  well 
which  Volk  executed  in  i860.   It  is  a  matter  of  further  tangential  in- 
terest that  Mr.  Stern  secured  for  his  collection  a  few  years  before  his 
death  the  sculpting  tools  used  by  Leonard  Volk  during  his  long  career 
as  a  sculptor.   [Frederick  R.  Goff] 

Exhibits 

The  Library  of  Congress  will  exhibit  from  September  1-30  in  the 
West  Gallery,  First  Floor  of  the  Main  Building,  137  remarkable  posters 
by  35  Belgian  artists  who  worked  around  the  turn  of  the  century.   From 
the  famous  Brussels  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Wittamer-de  Camps, 
these  posters  are  being  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency,  The  Ambassador  of  Belgium.  Organ- 
ized by  the  International  Exhibitions  Foundation,  the  exhibition,  "La 
Belle  Epoque,"  will  travel  to  nine  American  museums  after  its  Washington 
showing. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalog  of  the  exhibition,  with  10  color  plates, 
has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Yolande  Oostens-Wittamer ,  the  daughter  of  the 
collectors,  and  is  being  published  simultaneously  by  the  International 
Exhibitions  Foundation  and  Grossman  Publishers,  New  York. 

In  the  l890's,  these  posters  generated  great  excitement  and  interest. 
Today,  a  similar  poster  craze  has  seized  artists  and  collectors  around 
the  world.   Many  posters  designed  today  reflect  the  styles  of  "La  Belle 
Epoque";  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  color,  the  sensitivity  of  graphic 
design,  and  the  richness  of  conception  from  the  earlier  period  has  found 
a  sympathetic  audience  in  our  own  generation. 

Belgium  had  enjoyed  a  noble  tradition  of  excellence  in  the  visual 
arts,  but  in  the  mid- 19th  century,  it  was  eclipsed  by  France  as  a  cul- 
tural center.   In  the  l880's  and  l890's,  however,  the  small  nation 
emerged  from  a  period  of  political,  social,  and  artistic  ferment  to 
assume  once  again  a  commanding  role  in  the  visual  arts.   For  Belgium, 
these  final  decades  of  the  19th  century  were  truly  a  "belle  epoque." 
The  search  for  new  artistic  energy  expressed  itself  in  the  international 
styles  called  the  Art  Nouveau.  Belgian  artists  and  their  sponsors  were 
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Lincolniana 

An  outstanding  addition  to  the  Alfred  Whital 
Stern  Collection  of  Lincolniana  is  the  first  cast 
made  from  Clark  Mills'  life  mask  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  cast  was  received  through  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Clarence  L.  Hay,  the  son  of  John  Hay, 
one  of  President  Lincoln's  personal  secretaries. 
The  bronze  cast  was  made  expressly  for  John 
Hay  in  1886.  Letters  and  a  statement  of  authen- 
tication from  the  sculptor's  son,  Theodore  A. 
Mills,  accompanied  the  bequest.  Dated  May  26, 
1886,  the  authentication  reads:  "The  cast  of 
President  Lincoln  which  I  have  this  day  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  John  Hay  was  taken  by  my  father 
the  late  Clark  Mills  from  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent thirty  dayes  before  his  death,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  no  copy  has  been  made  from  it  except 
the  one  made  by  me  last  week."  The  statement 
was  written  here  in  Washington,  presumably  in 
the  Hay  residence  at  Mr.  Hay's  request,  on  sta- 
tionery imprinted  "800  Sixteenth  Street,  La- 
fayette Square."  A  few  weeks  later  on  June  15, 
1886,  Theodore  Mills'  brother,  T.  F.  Mills, 
volunteered  the  further  statement  that  he  had 
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assisted  his  father  in  making  the  original  cast 
60  days  before  the  President's  death.  On  this 
evidence  Stefan  Lorant,  in  his  Lincoln:  A  Picture 
Story  of  His  Life  (New  York,  1957),  states  that 
the  cast  was  probably  taken  during  the  second 
week  in  February  of  1865,  when  Lincoln  was 
approaching  his  56th  birthday.  Lorant's  book 
reproduces  this  very  copy  of  the  bronze  cast  on 
pages  222  and  223  and  shows  the  life  mask  in 
seven  positions.  A  later  cast  was  made  from  the 
original  life  mask  and  presented  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1889. 

In  1961  the  late  A.  Conger  Goodyear  presented 
the  Library  with  a  still  later  casting  from  Mills' 
life  mask,  but  much  of  the  detail  has  been  lost. 
The  top  of  the  skull  is  incised :  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1865. 


Bronze  cast  made  for  John  Hay  in  1886  from  Clark 
Mill's  life  mask  of  President  Lincoln. 
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Clark  Mills  Life  Mask  of  Lincoln 


A  Relic  from  His  Last  Birthday:  The  Mills 
Life  Mask  of  Lincoln 


By     LLOYD     OSTENDORF 
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ne  of  the  rarest  items  of  Lincolniana 
came  into  prominence  in  historical 
circles  recently  with  the  rediscovery  and 
authentication  of  an  1865  plaster  cast  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  face.  This 
life  mask  was  made  just  two  months  before 
his  death,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  its 
whereabouts  become  known  to  historians. 
In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  Lincoln 
scholars  have  identified  this  early  plaster 
likeness  of  Lincoln  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  the  original  cast  made  by  the 
sculptor  on  Lincoln's  last  birthday.1  This 
is  the  story  of  the  mask  made  by  Clark 
Mills  in  1865  and  the  facts  concerning  it 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  certainly 
the  oldest  and  most  detailed  casting  of 
Mills's  work  known  to  exist.  Now,  his- 
torical research  has  traced  its  history  from 
the  Sculptor's  sons2  down  to  the  present 
owner  who  regards  it  as  the  most  unique 
item  in  his  Lincoln  collection. 

Though  not  a  great  amount  of  data 
exists  concerning  the  Mills  life  mask,  some 
facts  have  emerged  along  with  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  relic's  ownership.  It 
is  known  that  when  Clark  Mills  died, 
January  12,  1883,  his  son,  Theodore  A. 
Mills,  quite  naturally  came  into  possession 
of  the  Lincoln  mask.  Whether  or  not 
Mills's  sons  assisted  their  father  in  making 
the  1865  mould  of  Lincoln's  face  is  not 
known,  but  in  later  years  both  Theodore 
and  Fisk  Mills  became  sculptors  in  their 
own  right.3 

At  any  rate,  in  1886  Theodore  presented 
the  fine  plaster  mask  to  John  Hay,  Lin- 
coln's former  assistant  private  secretary. 
And  three  years  later,  in  1889,  he  also 
presented  another  early  plaster  impression, 
a  somewhat  defective  one  that  was  slightly 


blurred  in  clarity  of  detail,  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.4 

Both  of  these  early  plaster  impressions 
could  have  been  made  from  the  original 
mould.  But  as  artists  and  sculptors  would 
agree,  the  finest  and  sharpest  impression 
would  naturally  come  first  from  the  mould. 
Thus,  in  this  article  the  best  impression  is 
referred  to  as  the  original  casting. 

The  exact  whereabouts  of  this  original 
cast  was  for  many  years  uncertain  to  his- 
torians. At  the  same  time  the  imperfect 
cast  in  the  Smithsonian  was  known  to 
historians  and  considered  by  many  of  them 
as  an  unsatisfactory  likeness.5 

In  the  1880's  the  Hay  family  had  a 
superb  bronze  cast  made  from  the  original 
plaster.  And  it  was  the  bronze  head  that 
received  publicity  from  time  to  time.  Evi- 
dence still  exists  inside  the  hollow  plaster 
original  head  which  reveals  that  a  bronze 
cast  was  once  made  from  it.  There  are 
still  traces  of  the  red  sand  used  in  the 
bronze  casting  method.6 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  John 
Hay,  his  son,  Clarence  Hay,  retained  pos- 
session of  this  fine  1880's  bronze  reproduc- 
tion. Several  times  the  late  Clarence  Hay 
loaned  the  bronze  Lincoln  mask  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
where  he  had  been  an  honorary  trustee. 
Two  such  occasions  when  it  was  proudly 
exhibited  to  the  public  was  in  February, 
1956  and  in  February,  1964  when  it  re- 
ceived national  publicity  in  news  and 
photo  services.  Upon  the  death  of  Clarence 
Hay,  related  to  the  writer  that  his  father 
had  willed  the  bronze  Lincoln  mask  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.7 

So   much    for   the    history   of    the    first 
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Autographed  carte  de  viste  photograph  of  Sculptor  Clark  Mills  taken  in  March  of  1865,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  made  his  life  mask  of  President  Lincoln. 
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bronze  mask.  But  it  was  not  until  as 
recently  as  1960  that  the  whereabouts  of 
the  original  plaster  cast  became  generally 
known.  It  had  been  rumored  that  some 
relative  in  the  John  Hay  family  owned  an 
old  plaster  replica.8 

The  mystery  began  to  unfold  when 
Reverdy  Wadsworth,  John  Hay's  grandson, 
placed  some  of  his  mother's  belongings 
into  an  auction  in  1960.  His  mother,  Alice 
'  Hay  Wadsworth  Boyd,  had  been  the  owner 
of  the  original  plaster  cast  which  went  on 
sale  at  the  Hartford  House  Auction,  No- 
vember 18,  1960,  in  Geneseo,  New  York.9 
Mr.  Robert  Palmiter  of  Bouckville,  New 
York,  was  the  successful  bidder,  and,  while 
the  plaster  mask  was  in  his  possession,  he 
researched  the  history  of  the  plaster  mask 
he  had  acquired.10 

In  1964  the  original  plaster  mask  was 
placed  for  sale  at  Harry  Shaw  Newman's 
Old  Print  Shop  on  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  catalogued  by 
Newman  in  his  Portfolio  to  sell  for  $5000. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  writer  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  plaster  Lincoln 
relic.  It  was  on  February  12,  1964,  that 
Mr.  Newman  personally  allowed  the  writer 
to  carefully  examine  the  plaster  Lincoln 
head.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to  pur- 
chase the  plaster  relic  by  the  viewer,  but 
a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  overshadowed 
that  desire.  Yet  a  deep  impression  was 
made  on  the  viewer  at  that  time  which 
was  to  last.  So  much  so,  that  I  ventured 
to  predict  that  the  relic  would  not  sell  for 
such  a  price.  Not  that  it  was  not  worth 
it  and  more,  but  the  old  plaster  cast  was 
rather  deathlike  in  its  appearance  and  dis- 
played from  a  somber  black  wooden  box. 
At  another  later  visit  to  New  York,  May 
21,  1965,  I  was  relieved  to  find  out  that 
the  mask  was  still  not  sold.  So,  I  hoped 
to  acquire  it  somehow.  And  as  things 
worked  out,  it  eventually  sold  at  a  New 
York  antique  show  with  all  the  authenti- 
cating papers  and  facts  about  it.  Mr.  King 
Hostick,  dealer  in  autographs  and  Ameri- 
cana of  Springfield,  Illinois,  purchased  it 
in  1966  and  retained  it  in  his  collection 
where  it  again  became  known  to  the  writer. 


On  December  19,  1969,  Mr.  Hostick  gener- 
ously made  the  original  Mills  plaster  mask 
available  to  the  writer  on  a  time-payment 
plan. 

Hostick,  a  historian  in  his  field,  also  did 
more  authenticating  research  on  the  Lin- 
coln mask  to  add  to  its  pedigree  papers.11 

At  the  present  time  a  limited  edition, 
numbered  and  cast  in  bronze,  is  being  of- 
fered for  sale  at  a  substantial  price.  (See 
outside  front  cover.)  There  will  be  only 
15  bronze  castings  made  for  distribution, 
and  the  mould  will  then  be  destroyed. 
This  edition  of  bronze  castings  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  edition  ever  made  from  the 
original  plaster  cast.  The  castings  in  bronze 
are  a  very  faithful  reproduction,  fine  in 
detail,  and  actually  more  attractive  and 
durable  in  the  bronze  than  the  original 
plaster.12  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  photo- 
graphs, that  the  ears  on  the  Lincoln  head 
are  incomplete;  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are 
broken  off  just  as  they  exist  in  the  original 
plaster.  (Some  earlier  plaster  castings  show 
the  ears  amateurishly  filled  out.) 

Though  not  generally  known,  many 
prominent  people  in  times  past  —  from 
presidents  to  movie  stars  —  have  had  their 
facial  images  reproduced  in  plaster.  These 
terribly-truthful  images  are  known  as  life 
masks. 

In  his  own  lifetime,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  two  life  masks 
made.  Both  were  requested  by  artist- 
sculptors  of  his  era;  the  first  was  made 
before  Lincoln  became  president  in  1860 
by  Leonard  W.  Volk  of  Chicago.  The 
second  was  made  while  in  the  presidency 
by  Washington  sculptor  Clark  Mills  in 
1865.  Oddly  enough,  hundreds  of  copies 
of  the  Volk  Lincoln  mask  were  made  over 
the  years,  but  the  Mills  mask  remained 
obscure.  Only  a  few  copies  are  known  to 
exist  in  any  form. 

Naturally,  not  many  people  have  rea- 
sons for  making  plaster  impressions  of  the 
human  face,  but  for  years  facial  moulding 
and  castings  have  been  used  by  artists, 
sculptors,  physicians,  dentists,  criminolo- 
gists,   etc.,    for    their    various    professional 
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needs.  Movie  stars  are  often  requested  to 
have  life  masks  made  of  their  faces  for  the 
cosmetic  hall  of  fame.  The  masks  serve 
as  face  models  when  a  special  role  calls 
for  major  changes  in  makeup,  false  noses, 
ears,  and  other  forms  of  transformations 
and  lighting  aids.  Thus,  the  makeup  artist 
can  try  out  changes  on  the  models  rather 
than  on  the  faces  of  the  actors  themselves. 

Famous  historical  personalities  had  plas- 
ter masks  made  of  their  faces  —  some  at  a 
time  when  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  it  —  after  their  death.  Death 
masks  were  made  of  the  deceased  Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  Stonewall 
Jackson  of  the  South.  Through  the  ages, 
craftsmen  often  made  death  masks  of  their 
departed  leaders,  the  military,  religious,  and 
political  greats  of  their  time.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  vogue  to  obtain  these  memorial 
masks.  To  name  a  few  others  so  honored 
in  death,  there  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Frederick  the  Great,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Of  course,  the  casts  from  the  flesh  after 
death  looked  more  drawn  and  deathlike 
than  those  taken  from  life  —  but  in  either 
event,  the  eyes  are  shown  closed. 

There  is  even  an  obscure  account  that 
a  death  mask  was  made  of  President  Lin- 
coln's face  during  his  funeral,  but  the 
writer  has  never  seen  one.  The  Mills  life 
mask  of  1865  has  often  been  mistakenly 
called  a  death  mask  because  of  Lincoln's 
thin,  worn  face  after  four  years  of  Civil 
War. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  the 
famous  French  sculptor  Houdon  insisted 
on  making  a  life  mask  of  Gen.  George 
Washington.  He  used  the  mould  in  making 
a  life-like  bust  and  full  length  statue  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  Houdon  used 
the  life  masks  he  made  of  other  famous 
men  to  his  advantage  in  his  sculptoring. 
He  made  masks  of  John  Paul  Jones  (1780) 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  (1789).  In  1803 
Houdon  made  a  beautiful,  sensitive  bust 
of  Robert  Fulton  with  the  help  of  his  life 
mask  which  he  made  first.  Later,  life 
masks  were  made  of  eminent  Americans 
like  Henry  Clay,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
others.      So    it    was    an    art    practiced    in 


America,  though  it  had  not  been  gready 
publicized  by  the  image  makers  or  the 
historians. 

It  was  over  a  century  ago  that  Clark 
Mills  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
prominent  sculptor.  He  was  born  in  1815 
in  Onondaga  County,  New  York.  He 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  and  on  the  canals 
and  later  drifted  south  to  New  Orleans. 
After  a  year,  he  went  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  took  up  stucco  work 
and  marble  cutting.  He  discovered  a  new 
method  of  taking  casts  from  the  living  face 
and  soon  began  his  work  in  portraiture. 
He  sculptured  busts  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster  and  John  J.  Crittenden 
from  which  he  received  recognition.  In 
1848  he  was  asked  to  make  a  model  for  a 
proposed  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson.  Mills  was  awarded  a 
$12,000  contract  to  complete  the  memorial 
statue,  a  perfectly-balanced  horse  rearing 
on  his  hind  legs;  never  had  such  a  study 
been  done.  Only  after  many  disheartening 
experiences  was  the  dashing  Jackson  statue 
completed  in  1853.  His  foundry  furnace 
burst,  lifting  cranes  broke,  and  six  bronze 
horse  castings  failed  before  his  determina- 
tion to  succeed  won  out.  On  January  8, 
1853,  the  statue  was  dedicated  in  New 
Orleans,  the  first  equestrian  statue  ever 
cast  in  the  United  States. 

A  second  casting  by  Mills  of  his  Jackson 
and  horse  statue  was  made  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  dedicated  there  at  Lafayette 
Square,  February  22,  1860.  It  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
just  across  the  street  from  the  White 
House.  President  Lincoln  and  his  sons 
often  walked  through  the  Park  where  the 
Jackson  statue  stood.  There  is  the  story 
that  young  Tad  Lincoln  inadvertantly 
locked  his  father  inside  the  little  fenced 
area  around  the  Jackson  statue.  Perhaps 
it  was  then  that  the  President  had  a  chance 
to  appreciate  the  equestrian  sculptor's  work. 

With  the  fame  he  gained  with  his  Jack- 
son statues,  Mills  was  engaged  to  cast  the 
huge  Goddess  of  Liberty  statue,  an  armed 
and  helmeted  matron  made  to  adorn  the 
dome  of  our  nation's  Capitol.     Before  his 
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OSTENDORF   COLL. 

The  original  fluster  life  mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  cast  hy  Clark  Mills  on  February  11,  1865, 
was  made  two  months  prior  to  President  Lincoln's  death.  It  has  been  in  the  Ostendorf  Collection 
since  1969.     Note  that  the  ear  lobes  are  broken  off  or  incomplete  in  this  original  cast. 
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death  in  1857,  the  noted  sculptor  Thomas 
Crawford  had  designed  the  plaster  model 
for  the  Liberty  statue  in  Rome  for  $3000. 
It  was  completed  in  1855  and  stood  9Vz 
feet  tall.  After  it  was  cast  in  bronze  by 
Mills,  it  weighed  almost  15,000  pounds. 
At  his  farm  near  Washington,  Mills  was 
able  to  cast  the  statue  of  freedom  in  large 
sections. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  feminine  figure 
symbolizing  freedom  was  cast  by  slave  labor 
before  the  Negro  chattels  were  accorded 
their  own  personal  freedom  when  Con- 
gress abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  huge  token  of  Liberty  was 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  completed  Capitol 
dome  and  dedicated  November  21,   1863. 

When  Mills  made  his  cast  of  President 
Lincoln's  face  in  1865,  only  the  date  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  record  as  revealed  by  the 
Sculptor's  son,  Fisk  Mills.13  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  event  were  not 
apparently  recorded.  But  it  does  seem 
almost  incredible  that  any  sculptor  —  even 
a  well-known  one  —  could  get  a  busy  and 
war-weary  President  to  sit  for  a  plaster 
cast.  But  somehow  on  February  11,  Mills 
got  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  made  one 
of  the  most  true-to-life  images  ever  recorded 
of  the  famous  man. 

Mills's  method  of  making  such  a  mask 
is  known.  He  encased  the  subject's  head 
in  a  tight  cap,  keeping  the  hair  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wet  plaster.  A  wet  paste  plaster 
was  thinly  spread  over  the  head  and  face. 
It  hardened  in  about  15  minutes.  The 
eyes  were  closed  and  nostrils  were  left  open 
to  breathe.  The  subject  simply  moved  his 
facial  muscles  to  allow  the  plaster  to  loosen 
and  fall  in  pieces  from  the  face.  The  sculp 
tor's  awaiting  towel  caught  the  pieces  to 
later  be  recombined  at  the  artist's  leisure.14 

Mills  was  known  as  an  ambitious  man,  a 


stubborn,  hard  worker— a  self-made  sculptor 
and  founder.  He  actually  built  his  own 
foundry  and  modeled  and  cast  his  statues 
himself.  After  President  Lincoln's  death 
he  formed  his  plans  to  make  an  elaborate 
national  Lincoln  monument  and  Civil  War 
memorial.  The  grandiose  scheme  was  to 
be  several  stories  high  and  include  36 
heroic  statues,  six  equestrian  figures  of 
generals,  standing  figures  of  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net and  other  prominent  men,  along  with 
statues  of  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Time.  And 
it  was  to  be  crowned  atop  with  a  seated 
figure  of  President  Lincoln.  Possibly  the 
life  mask  of  Lincoln  was  made  with  this 
plan  in  mind.  For  the  project  he  needed 
and  obtained  many  cranial  castings  of  other 
prominent  men.  There  is  a  record  that 
these  head  casts  are  still  stored  away  in 
some  dark  room  beneath  the  Capitol.  At 
any  rate,  the  collossal  dream  never  really 
happened.  Mills  died  in  1883  before  he 
could  realize  his  gigantic  memorial. 

Mills  might  not  be  remembered  much 
at  all  today,  other  than  in  histories  of 
American  sculptors,  if  he  had  not  made 
Lincoln's  life  mask.  His  plaster  work  petri- 
fied every  pore  and  pock  mark  in  Old 
Abe's  rough-hewn  face.  It  is  a  "dimen- 
sional photograph  in  plaster."  It  is  Lincoln 
on  his  56th  birthday  —  his  last.  In  two 
months  he  was  struck  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  His  gaunt  sad  face  was  stilled  for- 
ever not  unlike  the  serene  expression  of 
infinite  repose  of  his  mask. 

Unless  one  has  an  appreciation  for  the 
rugged  face  of  Lincoln  with  its  look  of 
unspeakable  sadness,  it  may  appear  to  be 
a  bit  on  the  gruesome  side.  Indeed,  some 
have  nicknamed  the  mask  "Old  Ugly,"  but 
this  in  no  way  diminishes  a  Lincoln  lover's 
admiration  for  the  original  and  most 
unique  Lincoln  relic. 
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February  8,  1977 


Mr.  Frank  0.  Gladding,  D.O. 
225  Queen  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813 

Dear  Mr.  Gladding: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  recent  inquiry  concerning 
portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  addition  to  the  John  Henry  Brown  miniature,  we 
own  the  following  portraits  of  Lincoln: 

1.  engraving  by  Frederick  Hal  pin  after  Francis 
Carpenter.  NPG.72.96,  1866. 

2.  engraving  by  Frederick  Hal  pin  after  Francis 
Carpenter.  S/NPG.73.1,  1866. 

3.  oil  on  canvas  by  G.P.A.  Healy.  NPG.65.50, 
1887. 

— ^^4.  plaster  bust  by  Thomas  Dow  Jones.  NPG.74.53, 
1861. 

5.  plaster  li f^fiiask  by  Clark  Mills.  NPG.71.26, 
cast  afteij/1865  original. 

6.  pencil  on  paper  (showing  Mrs.  Lincoln)  by 
Pierre  Moranol ,  NPG.75.28,  not  dated. 

7.  etching  by  Jacques  Reich.  S/NPG.67.75,  1901. 

8.  etching  by  Jacques  Reich.  S/NPG.67.76,  1905. 
*9.  etching  by  Jacques  Reich.  S/NPG.67.77,  1911. 


10.  mixed  media  engraving  by  Alexander  Ritchie 
after  Francis  Carpenter.     NPG.76.47,  1866. 

11.  oil   on  canvas  by  an  unidentified  artist. 
S/NPG.71.7,   c.    1865. 

12.  brown-tone  photograph  of  a  portrait  by 
Douglas   Volk.      S/NPG.66.58,   1921 . 

13.  plaster  copy  of  Leonard  Volk's  bronze 
life  mask.     NPG.71.24,   1917. 

14.  plaster  copy  of  Leonard  Volk's  hands  of 
Lincoln.     S/NPG.71.6,   1860. 

15.  oil   on  canvas  by  Willard.     NPG.76.36,   1864. 

Eight  by  ten  black  and  white  photographs  of  all   these 
portraits  save  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  cur- 
rently available  from  this  office  for  $3.50  each. 
Please  make  your  check  out  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; consult  the  enclosed  price  list  for  further 
details. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  National   Portrait 
Gallery. 

Sincerely  youe^, 


Thomas  Rees 
Curator's  Office 


17o  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  Illinois   60611 


10    December    19  8  2 


Dear  Mark, 

Because  I  find  I  must  go  to  Washington 
tomorrow,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  the 
enclosed  letter  immediately.  Tf  for  any 
reason  it  should  be  addressed  otherwise 
please  advise  Margaret  April  or  Frieda 
Weisbach  and  they  will  prepare  another 
copy  wh.ich  I  can  sign  on  my  return  to 
Chicago  next  week. 


Sincerely 


PleO/pri  Geoffrey  Newman 


:R,aJL;pii  G-eoffrey  Newman 


175  East  Delaware  Place  *    Chicago,  Illinois  SOeil  *  (312)787-1880 


10  December  1982 


Dr.  Mark   E.   Neely,   Jr.,   Director 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  &  Museum 
Lincoln  National   Life   Foundation 
1300   South   Clinton   Street 
Fort   Wayne,   Indiana   46801 


Dear  Dr.  Neely, 

Mrs.  Newman  and  I  take  pleasure  in  donating 
to  your  institution  a  copy,  in  bronze,  of  the  life  mask  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  created  by  Clark  Mills.  You  will 
find  a  description  of  the  life  mask  enclosed  with  this  letter. 

For  almost  fifty  years  I  have  been  the  recipient  and  benefic- 
iary of  the  information,  research  services  and  other  consider- 
able benefits  of  your  admirable  institution.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  your   three  directors,   Dr.  Louis   A. 
Warren,  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry  and  you. 

Mrs.  Newman  and  I  have  visited  your  library  and  museum  and 
have  enjoyed  your  hospitality  and  friendship. 

We  hope  this  gift  will  give  you  some  indication  of  our  deep 
affection  and  appreciation  for  your  institution  and  its  per- 
sonnel. 


rgn/m 
encl : 
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BRONZE    LIFE   MASK , OF   PRESIDENT   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN    (BEARDED),    1.865 
Hills,  Clark  '■  (1810-1833) 

Born,    Onondaga    County,    New    York,  13    December    1810 

After    the    death    of    his    father,     lived    with    an    uncle,  1815-182  3 

Ran    away,     eventually    settling    in    Charleston  ,    South    Carolina ,     1S31 
Worked    in    stucco    and    began    modelling    in    clay, 
Discovered    a    new    method    of    making    life    masks 
Created    carved    bust    of    John    C.     Calhoun,    Charleston, 
Pioneered    in    bronze    casting    in    the    United    States 
Created    equestrian    statue    of    Andrew    Jackson,    Lafayette 

across    from    the    White    House,     Washington, 
Created    copies    of    the    Jackson    statue    for    New    Orleans 


Nashville , 


1835 

1846 

Sq 

uare  , 

1853 

18  56 

1880 

Created    questrian    statue    of    George    Washington,     for    the    city    of 


Washington,     D .     C 


1860 


Created     the    colossal    figure    of    "Liberty"    for    the    United    States 

Capitol    dome;     dedicated ,  18r3 

Created    life    mask    of    President    Lincoln,  n    February    186  5 

Created    numerous    portrait    busts    and    statues;     his    Calhoun    and 
Washington    busts    are    in    the    Corcoran    Gallery,     Washington. 


Died,    Washington ,     D.     C. 


12    January    1883 


Life  Mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (bronze) 
Washington,     D,     C:     February,     1865 


Life  mask  in  bronze  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Cast  in  piaster 
11  February  1865.  After  Clark  Mills'  death,  his  son,  Theodore 
Augustus  Mills  (1839-1916),  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  making  of  the  Lincoln  life-mask 
presented  plaster  copies  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  John 
Hay.  It  is  likely  that  he  cast  the  bronze  mask,  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, using  his  father's  plaster  mask  as  the  model.  Presumably 
the  original  cast  of  the  mask  (in  plaster)  is  in  the  collection 
of    i^loyd    Ostendorf    of    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Vittore  Bocchetta,  distinguished  Italian-American  sculptor,  plan- 
ned to  make  an  edition  of  one  hundred  (100)  bronze  masks  in  1973 
but  only  cast  five  (5)  copies.  They  are  presently  in  the  collec- 
tions of  (1)  Lincoln  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Washington  (V 
Frank  J.  Williams  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (3)  personal  col- 
lection of  Ralph  G.  Newman  (4)  Bocchetta  >s  copy;  and  (5)  the  copy 
described    herewith .  iy 
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December  30,  1082 

Mr.  Ralph  G.  Newman 
175  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  Illinois  606ll 

Dear  Ralph: 

A  thousand  apologies  for  being  so  slow  to  acknowledge 
your  generous  gift  of  a  bronze  copy  of  Clark  Mills's  life 
mask  of  Lincoln.   I  delayed  writing  until  I  found  out  the 
tax  identification  number  of  the  Foundation  (which  is 
35-60U-2099) .   Then  when  I  got  it,  I  was  so  showed  with 
work  that  I  neglected  writing  you.  At  long  last,  let  me  say 
how  grateful  we  are  for  this  extremely  handsome  mask'.   It 
will  go  in  an  exhibit  case  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  catalogued. 

And  I'm  embarrassed  also  to  be  so  slow  to  thank  you  and 
Pat  for  shoving  Gerald  and  me  a  fine  time  in  Chicago.  Lunch 
at  the  Arts  Club  was  splendid,  as  was  our  visit  to  your  office 
and  apartment. 

This  letter  brings  with  it  best  wishes  to  you  both  for 
the  New  Year.   Your  gift  has  done  much  to  make  1932  a  great 
year  for  this  place  in  terms  of  acquisitions,  as  your  friend- 
ship and  help  have  throughout  the  history  of  this  Lincoln 
collection. 

Sincerely  yours , 

Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 
MEN/jaf 
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To  the  Editor:  In  Seth  King's  story  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  "The  Na- 
tion's Book  Trove"  (Travel,  Jan.  15), 
an  illustration  of  the  serene  likeness 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  identified  as 
"Lincoln's  death  mask"  This  is  in- 
correct. No  death  mask  was  ever 
"m&de  of  Lincoln,  but  two  life  masks 
were,  and  this  is  the  second.  It  was 
taken  by  the  sculptor  Clark  Mills  in 
mid-February  1865. 

The  error  is  a  common  one. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  Lincoln's 
onetime  private  secretary,  John  Hay, 
admitted  that  the  mask  had  turned 
out  "so  sad  and  peaceful  in  its  infinite 
repose  that  the  famous  sculptor  Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens  insisted,  when 
he  first  saw  it,  that  it  was  a  death 
mask."  To  Hay,  Mills's  mask  re- 
vealed a  Lincoln  "on  whom  sorrow 
v  and  care  had  done  their  worst  without 
victory.  Yet,  the  peace  is  not  the 
dreadful  peace  of  death;  it  is  the 
peace  that  passeth  understanding." 

HAROLD  HOLZER 
Rye,  N.Y. 
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LINCOLN  LIFE  MASK 

One  of  Only  Three  Reposes 
in  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  valued  exhibits 
of  the  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  his- 
torical museum,  at  Canandaigua,  is 
a  life  mask,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one 
of  three  known  to  be  in  existence, 
says  The  Baltimore  Sun.  Of  the 
other  two,  one  is  in  the  government 
museum  in  Washington  and  one  is 
in  possession  of  T.  H.  Bartlett, 
sculptor,  of  Boston. 

The  one  now  in  Canandaigua  be- 
came the  property  of  a  New  York 
sculptor,  Wilson  MacDonald,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  the  late 
William  G.  Raines,  New  York  at- 
torney, who  in  turn  gave  it  to  his 
brother,  John  Raines,  for  15  years 
a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Sen- 
ator Raines  turned  it  over  to  the 
society. 

This  life  mask  is  declared  by  many 
who  visit  the  museum  as  unques- 
tionably a  genuine  copy  of  what 
must  have  been  a  perfect  likeness  of 


the  president,  faithfully  displays 
the  characteristics  of  a  face  univer- 
sally loved.  The  rugged  strength  of 
the  face  is  shown  as  no  engraving 
or  painting  and  few  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture have  preserved  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  head  was  long  from 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  from  the 
eyebrows  his  head  ran  backward,  his 
forehead  rising  as  it  ran  back  at  a 
low  angle,  like  Clay's,  but  unlike 
Webster's  which  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular. The  size  of  his  hat  was 
7n2.  His  forehead  was  narrow  but 
high,  his  hair  almost  black,  his 
cheekbones  high,  sharp  and  prom- 
inent, his  jaws  long,  up-curved  and 
heavy,  his  .  nose  large,  long  and 
blunt  and  a  little  awry  toward  the 
right  eye;  his  chin  long,  sharp  and 
up-curved;  his  eyebrows  dropped  out 
like  huge  rocks  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill. 

Lincoln's  face  was  long,  shallow, 
cadaverous,  wrinkled  and  dry,  hav- 
ing here  and  ther  a  hair  on  the  sur- 
face; his  cheeks  were  leathery,  ears 
large  and  ran  almost  at  right  angles 
from  his  head.  The  lower  lip  was 
thick,  hanging  and  under-curved, 
his  neck  was  neat  and  trim,  his  head 
being  well  balanced  on  it  There 
was  a  lone  mole  on  his  right  cheek 
and  a  prominent  Adam's  apple. 


(Photograph  by  the  Bain  News  Service) 

Death  Mask  of  the  Living  Lincoln 
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THE  LIFE  MASK  OF  LINCOLN.     It  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington by  Clark  Mills  in  February,  1865,  just  two  months 
before  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination 
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